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Sir William Ouseley's Cravels, 


We have received a copy of Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in various 
Countries of the East, more particolarly Persia; a Work, wherein the 
Author has described, as feras bis own observations extended, the state of 

ose Countries in 1810, 1811, and 1812, and illustrated many subjects of 
‘Antiquarian Research in History, Geography, Philosophy. and Miscclla- 
neous Literatare, with extracts from rare and valuable Oriental Manu- 
acripts. ; 

Two copies of this Work only are stated by the Editor of the Go- 
‘vyernment Gazette to have reached India, to the best of his information. 
Oar own, however, which has been handed to as by a Friend, is not one 
of these. As it came into our hands yesterday only, we have scarcely bad 
Aime to glance over its contents. From a previous knowledge of Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley’s route, and the nature of the pursuits to which bis attention 
was priucipally directed while on his Tour, as well as an acqaaintance 
withhis habite-of stady, and peculiar qua’ ifications for the task which he 
has chiefly nimed at accomplishing in the Work that he has given to the 
world, we may safely promise, however, even before we enter on its ana- 
tysis, a rich harvest of pleasure for those whose studies may have given 
them a taste for Persian Antiqaities, or whosc jocal acquaintance with 
‘fhe country may give them a still deeper interest in all that can illustrate 
its history, topography, policy, or gencral manners. 


A® weare aware of the general disrelish, in these timcs of eager 
curiosity, for any thing but fresh discoveries, and we fear we must add 
trifling novelties, we shall perhaps be pardoned for adopting here the lan- 
guage of alate critical publication on the injastice usaally done to enti- 

ian studies, in order to remove, as far as these remarks may have a 
Goacety to do so, the unreasonable antipathy which is shewn to subjects 
of this nature, before we enter on the task of giving some @bstract idea 
of the Book itself. 


‘No literary productions are treated so unfairly, as the works of the 
‘antiquary, whose very name is become a bye-word and a reproach even 
amongst his literary brethren. They bunt and drive him out of the com- 
monwealth of letters, and immolate him as a scape-gvat to the devouring 
appetite of the scorner. Honest zeal, even in a bad cause, demands our 

ise: and men of sense and genius should therefore bear with the en- 
usiasm of men of sense‘and fearning, although they cannot participate in 
their glowing feelings. It was this enthusiasm which invigorated the eru- 
‘dite who flourished in the era that immediately followed the restoration of 
letters, and which, in times nearer our own, sustained the unwearied hands 
of Grevius and Gronovius, and Rymer and Prynne, and Montfaucon and 
Mauratorsi, whilst they accomplished their Herculean tasks. But the age 
‘of folios has gone by, like the age of chivalry, and both may be regretted 
by posterity. A great book has been calied a great evil, and this pithy 
axiom has been received witbout much inquiry into its trath or application. 
Jt was said of Albertus Magnus, that be could have been burned in a pile 
composed of one sct of his own voluminous works. Such an author may 
not deserve an apotheosis merely on account of his industry, yet it does 
not follow that because his pen was prolific, his productions are only wor- 
thy of the flames. 


Those who pridé themselves in dealing out the small talk of literary 
censure, and who mock at the author of a ponderous volume, only endea- 
vour to conceal their own. inaptitude for the acquisition of knowledge by 
affecting to despist the volume which imparts it. These ‘idlers are followed 
by the closer reasoners who have read the work which they criticise, and who 
@hink.it-besceming to censuré the author for his deficiercyin tasteand judce- 
ment. This.accusation, grounded upon well-sounded words, and specious 

hrases, generally rebounds from side to side ; it is repeated in the booksel- 
foes shop, echoed in the library, and bazzed inthe drawing-room, and the 
muhtitade confirm, the sentence by acclamation. Taste, however, is 
governed by an uncertain standard; and the critic would do well to 
vecvllect that the literary character may fail oa the right side, when be- 
traying what is se ofien termed want of judgment. It is uagraceful to be 
encumbered with learning, to swelter beneath the ample _ foids and farred 
trimmings of the acadennical robe, but yet this display of opulence is more 
crediiable to the wearer, than the pitiful nakedness of the literary vag- 
vant... Mere learning may tire, yet instruct: the ceaceit of ignorance will 
always disgust without affording inawucton, 


An author who directs bis energies to austere studies is apt to be vo- 
luminous. Desiring to become fully intelligible to the uninstructed, and 
eager, at the same time, to gratify the erudite with information hitherto un- 
known to them, he exhausts his subject. Hence the learned are often in- 
duced to censure him as trivial, the unlearned as obscure: and by each 
his comprehensive intent is aoWorthily contemned. Still more umreason- 
able are those who slight the intensity of labour, which is called for by the. 
very nature of his subject. The mouid of the garden-bed may be turned 
up by the spade, and watered by a lady’s hand: but he who wishes to 
found a settlement in the forest must toil in hewing the massy tranks, and 
in bestowing a sevenfold ploughing on the stubborn soil. 


Wit, in unthinking levity, has sometimes scourged the studious tribes 
with undeserved harhness. Yet still more unkind and uncharitable are the 
dull, the sad, the solemd, and the grave, towards the antiquary, who, ifen-. 
dowed with genius, yields to the seductions to which he is then peculiarly: 
exposed. Imagination endangers the reputation of thelearned. They follow 
the ignis fataus over marshes aud quagmires, and the trembling surface 
sinks beneath the steps of the giants of literature, whilst the lighter limbs of 
the poet, who is equally deluded by the wandering fire, enable him to spring 
along with ease. But we are not always satisfied even with the tests of 
sober reason as propounded by those who judge with more fairness, and 
who, proceeding upon decent and respectable principles of criticism, 
damn the ingenious theories of the historian, the mythologist, or the 
philologer, because they seem wild and speculative. 

A writer who pursues obscure and difficait inguiries, is compelled to 
accept the provis afforded by circumstantial evideace. There are certain 
optical glasses which, when applied to the eye, collect the spots and lines 
dispersed on a coloured tablet into a symmetrical form: like these, his 
miud associates and assembles the ideas dispersed through time and 
space, When he appears most arbitrary in his assumptions, most fanci- 
fal in pis conjectures, he is fortified by the internal consciousness, that his 
hypothesis is trae; he feels a conviction of the trath which he cannot im- 
part to others. Tohis devious course he guides himself by indications 
which the unpractised cannot discern. He tracks himself across the 
oceau by the floating weeds and the flight of the aga-fowl, and he convin- 
ces bimaelf of the existence of the continent though his bark may never, 
reach its shores. r 


The pleasures of laborious writers arise from their labours ; they are 
p joyfal and triamphant whea they verify a date, or adjast a verse, or ex- 
plain the legend of a medal, tasks of which the worl#is reckless; and 
the attention with which they regard these supposed trifléy is held to indi- 
cate a puny, feeble mind ; yet’'they only yield to a‘ utiversal instinct.’ 
Whatever we discover, we make our own; whatever. is our own, w 
love. The traveller prizes a sparry fragment which he has broken from 
its native cavern, above the choicest specimens which he finds in the ca- 
binet of another, The game can only be ran down by the sportsman whe 
takes delight in the chase, and this gratification is not to be forgotten by 
him when he contemplates the objects which occasioned it. ence be 
may sometimes be induced to set a value on the skin of the brock, and 
even on the antlers of the deer, which surpriges the sober citizen, who 
sees nothing in these enlivening trophies save hide and horn. Vanity is 
the original sin of literature ; but the vanity of the antiquary docs not 
savour of egotism: he contents himself with being proud of his researches.» 
Unveiling the deity to the worshipper, he, the hierophant, claims not the 
incense, and tastes no portion of the sacrifice. Ministering to no faction, 
desiring no reward, and contemning tht praise of the multitude, he takes 
refuge in the studious cloister, His spirit walks in communion with the 
mighty dead. Shadows are his consorts. whom he attempts to grasp’ as 
bodies, becayse to him the vision is reality.’ 


1s 

Of the Work of Sir William Ouscley, we can give but a very brief 
abstract, for the momentary ~gratification of our readers: Tudeed to go 
at length ito’ tbe merits of the various subjects, it would require a volame 
nearly as large as the Book itself. We shall confine ourselves however, 
for the present {oa mere outline, such as at any future time we may be 
enabled to fill up as occasions may offer or admit, ‘ 

In the Preface to the Work, the Author prepares his. reader for an 
expectation of more abstruse subjects thao those usually fiading a place 
in Books of Travels, though the bghter and more attsractive ones which 
fall under the observations of a gencral Tourist, have not been neglected, 
Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy, are subjects on which Sie William Ia- 
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ments his own deficiency of knowledge; though even on these, some tae 
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fuable facts have been collected, which men of more science may find the 
application of ; and he closes these apologetic remarks by one of great 
trath, namely that few can hope to satisfy all readers, since many, deem un- 
interesting what others seek most eagerly in a work, according to the op- 
posite direetions of their sespeotive studies, and the natural diversity of 
tastes. 


History, Geography, Philology, and Antiquarian Research, form the 
Princips! features of the Book ; and the intelligence, perseverance, and 
erudition of the Author have been conspicaously displayed in each of 
these departmonts, so that all readers for whom these subjects may have 
apy charms, may expect abundant gratification in the perusal of it. 


The Work is printed in a very accurate and respectable manner. 
and the Eaglish, Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek characters used, are of 
the best forms. The text is in general coneise and complete in itself ; 
while the Notes, which are very abondant, and probably on the whole 
Athe wost interesting portion of the volume, are erudite, pointed, and ex- 
‘tremely elucidatory of the subjects to which they apply. 


Of the Fogravings accompanying the Work, we cannot say mach in 
praise. There are in all 23 in number, six of them, by far the best, from 
drawings by Major now, Colonel D'Arcy, one by Sir Gore Ouseley from an 
original Sketch of Major Stone, one from the pencil of Miss Snell, sister- 
in-law of Sir James Gambier, the British Consal General of the Braails, 
and the remainder by Sir William Onuseley, himself, who in speaking of 
his own performance obscrves that ‘‘ accuracy bas been more studied 
than beauty of exccation.” Weare emabied to state that this praise is 
cortaimly'due to them, as having bad an opportonity of personally visiting 
midst of the scenes delineated by the pencil of this Traveller, we can vouch 
for their general fidelity. 


The First of the Engravings is a General Map of the Author’s Route, 
which tho’ not larger in dimensions than about 20 inches by 15, is made to 
include 90 degrees of latitude and 150 dégrees of longitude, 80 as to show 
the track of the ship in which he sailed, from England to the Brazils, 
from thence round the Cape of Good Hope and by Ceylon to Bombay ; 
while the Persian Gulf, where his most valuable reasearches first com- 
menced, cecupies only a space that may be covered by the point of a 
finger; and the whole of the land journey, from the South of Persia to 
Engiand, may be compassed by a child’s span. This is in such decided- 
Jy bad taste, and is such a perfect waste of labour, that we are surprised 
a man of Sir William's penetration should not have seen its absurdity. 


Piate L. eoriteins Three Vignette Views in Madeira, the subjects of 
which are well chosen. 


Pilate Ll. is a View of a.Street in Rio de Janeiro, the style of build- 
ing, distant myuatain scenery, mule carriages, pigs, negroes, aud cocked- 
batted Posioguese, being all bighly characteristic. 


Ptate TII. is a Portrait of a Female Cannibal of Brazil and her two 
children; trourthe pencil of Miss Sne!!, said to be very faithiul, and suiii- 
ciently hideous to confirm that belief. 


Plate 1V. contains 20 Views of Islands, Capes, Coasts, &c. all of 
which, with the exeepliga of three, are from the Coast of Mekian and the 
Persinn Guiph, and weean vouch for theit accuracy in almost every in- 
plance, as the sgenes themselves are fawiliar.to us. 


' Plate V. represénts a groupe of Indian Dancing Women, from a 
party seen at bombay, and these are quite in character. The persons be- 
fore whom (bey are performing are in Persian dresses, but the attendants 
at the door resemble vo class of persons that we remember. 


Piate V1. is a View of the interior of the Cavern Temple in Elephanta, 
with the cushivn-capitailed pillars, and the Indiaa Tyiad as it is called, 
bow of which are greatly interior in design and execution to the beautiful 
Drawings of the same subjects by Mrs. Ashburner, of Bombay, as publish- 
eal in the Transactions of the Literary Society of that Presidency, and re 
engraved for the Calcutta Jouroal to acoumpany the Memoir of Mr, 
irsiine, issued in one of our Literary Numbers a tew weeks since. 


Plate Vil. contains Six, Views of different parts of the Coast and 
Islands in the Persian Gulph, dove with great tuth. 


Plate ™.. {#c next in succession in the Book) gives Three Figures of 
N4kbudas, or Boat Masters at Buishehr, whith are really to tbe life. 


°| ‘Piate Xf. A Well dear Béshehr, equally faithfal. 


Plate X#!. Three eubjecte,—1. An Arab village, which is entirely 
miacated, as they are simply huts for the fishermen and boatmen about 
Bishebr, and are not at all Arabian,—2. A sculptared Table’, which is curi- 
ous, but one of the figures:very ambiguous, and we think oot suited for 


sucha place,—s. A omb pear Burazjan, which has poiing jo recommend 
it. 

Platé"KUT, is a copy’ of a Persian Pictare, and gives au excellent 
idea of thy kind of Drawings that are seen in every town of Persia, par- 
ticularly Shfrag and fsfahaw, which 
Uat country, ; ‘ 


depicts the low state of the art in 








Plate XTV. Musicians at Boshehr, faithful and spirited, and 
probably Portraits. One plays ona Dram, the other on the detheh 
instrument which might be called the Persian Bagpipe, and which has 
already given rise to learned disquisitions on the originality of the High 

land one... . ‘ 7 ? ai 

Pilate XV. A view.of Daélki, a Station between Bislchr and Shiraz: 
faithful in outline, but very rudely executed. , . 
Piate XVII. (the next in the order of succession.) Three subjects.— 
1) Ferhad’s Castle, which we have not seen, and cans vienhanes ana mened 
Ruins near Shapur, which we have seen, and can state to be any thing 
but what its name imports.—3 Sculptures at Shapur, which convey no 
idea of the original, and after Mr. Morier’s beautifal delineation of the 
same tablets should decidedly never have been engraved. ; 


Plate XVI. (here placed) a View of Caserun, a station between 
Bushehr and Shiraz, like that of Dalki, faithful enough im optiine but bade 
ly executed. 


Plate XVIII. View at Shapar, spirited, faithfal, and hich! 
teristic of the scenery depicted. 1 ighly charace 


Plate XIX. Fallen Statue in a Cave near Shapur, which we have not 
seen. 


Plate XX. Ascent of the Mountain ‘of Kutel-i- Dokbter, a celebraf- 
ed part of the road between Bashehr and Shiraz, every stone of which 
seems to be in its right place. This, and the View near Shapfir, both by 
Colonel D'Arcy, are decidedly the best Plates in the Book. 

Plates VIII. and LX. (which follow bere), are Charts of the Persian 
Sea, from a Persian Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, and are highly 
curious. 

Plate XXIH. A Persian Picture, whieb, like the one-before spokers 
~ is such as may be seen every day in the streets of the large towns ig 

ersia. 

Plate XXIII. contains 19 compartments of miscellaneous subjects, 
chiefly Musical Instroments, Arms, Carriages, Agricultura? Implements, 
Domestic Utensils, Articles of Dress, &c, in use among the Persians, all 
finely drawn, beautifully engraved, and highly valuable and illustrative. © 

Piate X XI. (the last in order in the Book) contains 39 subjects ig- 
Ancient Bricks, Gems, Medals, &c. principally from Babylon, (dost a 
which were furnished by Captain Lockett, of this Presidency) some from 
Kbusistan, others frou Persepolis, Shapur, &c. most of which are ‘appa. 
rently fac-similes iv size as well as design. 


The Volume contains 455 pages of Quarto inclading ‘the: Appen- 
dix. Itcomprises the Author's Voyage from England, from the period of 
his departure in Joty 1810 to bis arrival at Shiraz in April of the following 
year, where the Ist Volume terminates. The Chapters are thus divideds 
j I. From England to Madeira, Rio de Janciro, and Ceylon. 

II. From Ceylon to the Coast of Malabar and Bombay. 
III, Puarsees, Gabra, or Fire Worshippers, 

1V. From Bombay to the Persian Galf aad Bashehr. 
V. Camp near Bashebr. 

VI. From Bashehr to Shiraz. 


Phe Second Volume, which is in the press, will. contain the Author's 
Journey through Persia and Asia Minor to Constantinople and Smyrna, 
and from thence to England by way of the Mediterranean, but for the 
publication of this no particular period is announced. 


We have here simply given, in order to meet the first wish of public 
euriosity, an outlive idea of the Book itself. It willjfarnish us, however, 
ample aud agreeable occupation to give on sume fature day an analysis 
of its contents. From the few hours that it has been in our bands, it wou!d 
have been impossible to do justice to such a task, which will, we trust, be 
a satisfactory reason for our delaying it till we shall have gone through 
what we may safely cail in anticipation its integesting contents, 


St, Andrew's Church, 


(With an Engraving.—Plate XX1X.) 


—_~— 


Having, in a former Number, given an Engraving of § 
St. Andrew’s Church in Calcutta, inh those of Bt. Martine ms td 
and St. George’s at Madras, accompanied with some Strictares on the 
defects observable in the design of the former,---the Architect of St. An« 
drew’s has obligingly favoured us with a Drawing of St. Andrew’s Chorch 
as it was Originally designed. in which it will be seen, on a comparison 
with the Edifice as it now stands, that there are some material points of 
diflereace between the original Pian and the present Building, more 
particutarly Jo the Steeple and Spire, which are here far more ‘chaste, 
well proportioned, and elegant, than circumstances admitted of their be- 
ing made when the Edifice was subsequently constracted,---the departure 





from the original design having being occasioned by circumst 
i whicb the Arcuiivct couid baye uo control, - wis Wencts 
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Oriental Literature. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 


SIB. 

” ‘The observations of Viator are of a nature so extremely valuable, 
as not to allow me for an instant to harbour the mortifying idea, that he 
does not mean to proceed in the full prosecution of the object which they 
are calculated to accomplish. He has succeeded in fully awakening the 
expectations of the public, and they look for their fulfillment at his hands. 
The History of the Asiatic Society, comprehending a faithful record of 
jts proceedings, is indeed a desideratum of the first magnitude, not mere- 
ly as it regards Indian, but as it concerns Universal Literature. It is one, 
for whose publication, the whole Republic of Letters will thank the 
Author, and consider him as one of its chief benefactors. Let me, there- 
fore, beseech your Correspondent to resist the idea of slumbering over 
the performance of this important task, and instead of ieaving it in the 
power of others, to call tothe accomplishment of this great end, all the 
faculties, with which, and in no inconsiderable degree, he appears to be 
endowed. Discussions of this natare, by benefiting Science, and tending 
to the general diffusion of knowledge, are, in my haémble opinion, the 
best return, as well asthe noblest mode, in which we can evince our 
giatitude for the inestimable boon, that has laiely been bestowed upon 
the inhabitants of India; a boon that wili teach the babe yet unborn, to 
lisp in grateful accents the name of the magnanimous Personage, whose 
lofty soul was equal to the liberality of conferring it upon his countrymen ; 
I mean, Sir, the glorious Liberty of the Press ; a boon that has exalted Bri- 
tons in this country, from the debased condition of mental slavery to 
which the policy of former Rulers had consigned them; and has given 
them, in the full expression of their thoughts, to know the privileges of 
hamanity, and to feel the dignity of Freemen. 


The enquiries of Viator are interesting in the extreme; becauso’ 
from them we may hope to obtain some information regarding the usual 
proceedings of the Committee of Papers, which bave hitherto not been 
brought before GeneraL MeertinGs of the Astatic Association. By 
their means we shall also; I trust, learn the causes of a splendid Museum 
being left in a state of chaotic confusion and comparative neglect, by 
which that fine collection has not been an object of such respect in the 
eyes of the curious observer, as it would be likely, under proper manage- 
ment to become, or afforded the information which it might be made to yield 
to the studious enquirer : and above ail, we shall accurately ascertain the 
real powers of a Meeting composed, in comparison of the entire namber, 
of but a few residents in Catcurta, who pass their votes on questions of 
general interest and concern, without seeming to consult the wishes or 
inclinations of those Memeers, by the sweat of whose brows, and the 
labour of whose hands, the acquisitions have priucipally been made. 


The further consideration of a topic so exceedingly interesting to 
every well-wisher to the advancement of Lifcratare and Science, I must 
at present, although reluctantly, relinquish, and proceed to offer a few 
remarks corroborative of the necessity existing inthis country, for Gene- 
ral Research and mature reflection, before we allow ourselves to place 
implicit confidence in the tales of pundits, or even the writings of our own 
countrymen whose works have been devoted to the elucidation of the 
Mytholozy aud Sciences discovered in Hindoostan. There are few objects 
of idolatrous veneration existing in India, more familiar to the Earopean 
part of the community, than the image named Ganes or Ganesa, and yet 
there is not ove whose real signification is less understood even by the na- 
tives themselves. The character of this monstrous hieroglyphic may be 
said to unclose the portal leading to the ample fabric of Mythology, over 
which he presides ; and his existence ani worship bave evidently sescend- 
ed from remote antiquity, because the image of this “ Leader of the Gods,” 
distinguished by an elephaat’s head, adjoined to a gross or protaberant 
human figure, is observed amongst the sculptures, in the most ancient and 
celebrated temples that have been discovered ia this country. Yet, perhaps, 
the finest examples in existence, are perceived amidst the rains scattered 
over the island of Java; particularly the superb sculptare, which was 
removed from Singa Sari, to adorn the Dutch Resident’s house at Sama- 
rang, and the gigantic statue within the western chamber of the temple of 
Endak Lora Tongran, forming a splendid portion of the magnificent but 
fallen fabrics, indicating the site of the ancient palaces of Bramhanan, 
the Bramma of the Romans. The character of this conspicnous deity is 
thus drawn by Sir William Jones: “ Janus or Ganesa. The titles and 
attributes of this old Italian deity are fally comprised in two choriambick 
verses of Snipitius, and a farther account of him from Ovid would here be 
superfluous : 


** Jane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis ; 
“ O cate rerum sator, O principium deorum !” 


* Father Janus, all beholding Janus, thou divinity with two heads, 
and with two forms; O sagacious planter of ali things and Jeader of 
deities.” 


He was thé God, we see, of wisdom; whence he is represented 
on coins with dwo, and, on the Hetruscan vase, found at Falisci, with 


the God of Wisdom in Hindoostan, painted with an’ Elephant’s head . 
the symbol of sagacious discernment, aud attended by a favourite rat, 
whieh the Indians consider as a wise and provident animal. His next 
great character (the pleatifal source of many superstitious usages) was 
that from which he was emphatically stiled the father, and which the se- 
cond verse before cited more fully expresses, the origin and founder of all 
things. Whence this notion arose, unless from a tradition that he first 
built shrines, raised altars, and institated sacrifices, it is not easy to con- 
jecture ; hence it came however thatis name was invoked before any other 
God ; that, in the old sacred rites, corn, and wine, and in later times, ine 
cense also, were first offered to Janus; that the doors or entrances to pri- 
vate houses were called Janue, sc. “The Indian Divinity has precisely 
the same character :—all sacrifices and religious ceremonies, all addresses 
even to superior Gods, all serious corapositions in writings, and all wordly 
affairs of moment, are began by pious Hindoos, with aa invocation of Ga- 
nesa; & word composed of isa the Governor or leader, and gana, or a com- 
pany, nine of which compauiee are enumerated in the Amoracosh. Instances 
of opening business auspiciously by an ejaculation to the Janus of India, 
(if the lines of resemblance here traced will justify me in so calling him) 
night be multiplied withease. Few books are began without the words 
** Salutation to Ganes ;” and he is first invoked by the Brahmans, who con- 
duct the trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the Aoma, or sacrifice 
to fire. M. Sonnerat represeats him as highly revered on the coast of 
Coromandel ; “* where the Indians,” he says, “‘ would not on any account 
build a house, without having placed).on the ground an image of this 
deity, &c.” Sir William Jones likewise observes, that “ every mew-built 
house, agreeably to an immemorial usage of the Hindoos, has the name 
of Ganesa superscribed on its door; and in the old town (of Gaya) his 
image is placed over the gates of the temples.” (Asiatick Researches, 
vol. ist, p. 228.) ” 


It mast, I should imagine, be universally conceded, that Ganes is the 
Janus of Hindoostan. The characters of the Italian and Indian God are 
in all points precisely similar, yet the passage just quoted from the wri- 
tings of our most eminent oriental scholar, is in many respects comspi- 
cuously faulty, and therefore calculated to conduct to error, instead of 
opening the way to valaable and accurate information. Every school-boy 
could have told Sir William Jones, that Janus never was esteemed cither 
the God of wisdom, prudence, or eircumspection ; but as stated with great 
perspicuity by Lemprierey.in religious ceremonies his name was always 
invoked the first, because he presides over all gates and avenues, and it ia 
through him only that prayers cau reach the immortal Gods. Some times 
he holds the number 300 m one hand and in the other 65, to shew that he 
presides over the year, of which the first month bears his name.” Ia like 
manner, while Ganes is imagined to rule over all beginnings, entrances, 
doors, and avenues, of every description io this country, he bas upon no 
occasion been considered to represent the God of wisdom; and therefore 
Ward justly observes, “Sir William Jones, calls Ganesha, the God of 
wisdom, and refers, as a proof of it, to his having an elephant’s head, 
I cannot find, however, that this God is considered by any of the, Hindoos, 
as properly the God of wisdom. The Hindoos,.in general, [ believe, con- 
sider the elephant as a stupid animal, and it is a biting reproof to be galled 
as stupid as an elephant.” (View of the Hindoos, see vol. 2d. p. 46.) To 
such of my readera as may ‘be desirous to learn the history and origin of 
this idolatrous hieroglyphic, according to the mode ia which they have, 
been detailed and regeived explanation from Brahmans and modern Pune 
dits, T recommend the perasal of ‘the writings of the author last cited, and 
the Pantheon of Mr. Moore. But these fables I deem it unnecessary to. 
addace or to allude to, particularly in this place, because they only servo 
to exhibit the excessive ignorance and stupidity of the present race of: 
Hindoos, in reference to subjects connected with the deepest mysteries, 
and most venerable rites of their own religion: which, so far from understand- 
ing, this blinded nation has beenacenstomed to contemplate disguised bee 
neath acovering of the grossest and most inconsistent absurdities, which 
their priests, to the disgrace of mankind, have been allowed to paimapon @ 
large portion of the world, as historical records, and fit objects for venera« 
tion and religious belief. Volney, actuated by his avidityto undermine the 
authenticity of Scripture, has waconscjously afforded a hint, which fug- 
nishes the means to anravel the whole mystery, and a elue capable of 
guiding u® to the solution of this curious enigma, comprising the most 
stapendous achievement yet accomplished by the power of pricsteraft, 
acting upon a deluded, darkened, and infatwated condition of the hrman 
mind. *‘ Noah,” says this writer, “ is Osiris, Kisuthrus, Janus, Saturn; 
that is to say Capricorn, or the célestial genius that opened the year:”. 
(Ruins p. 199.) The limits of thjs paper do not permit me to offer any’ 
arguments in refutation of this French Philosepher’s conclusion, that’ 
Noah never possessed existence excepting under the form of a mythologi+’ 
cal character; I therefore, must content myself with observing, that'to 
this opinion E give a decided dissent, from its comprehending inferences, 
which im my apprehension could only have arisen from the grossest, in- 
attention to existing circumstances, or calpable and wilful misrepresen- 
tation of historical traths and undeniable facts, ‘ 


Janus, we have seen, is the God of gates, openings, beginnings, and ho 
who is supposed to preside over the birth of all animal and trge table pros 
ductions; and exactly the same.character, and no other attaches to Ganest. 





four faces; embiems of prudemce and circumspectivn; thus is Ganese, 


Now, the gates ef ihe mythological heaven are admitted to have been the 
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tropics ; for, remarks Volney, quoting Porphyry ; the Egyptians “denomi- 
nated the tropic of Cancer the gate of heaven, and of genial beat, or ce- 
lestial fire; and that of Capricorn, the gate or delage of water.” (Ruins, 
p. 212.) But Janus, amongst the Romans, gave his name to the first 
moonth of the year, or the one immediately succeeding the period of the 
Sun quitting the Tropic of Capricorn ; or, in the language of the mystics, 
opening the watery gate, and returning north, to bring along with him 
those genial showers which refresh the Earth in tropical countries, enrich 
the soil, and prove the immediate source of the growth of plants, which 
are thus reared by the benign iflaence of the “ cate rerum sator,” or 
“‘sagacious planter of all things.”* In conformity with the same idea, 
Indra, the God of the firmament amoung Hindoos, is mounted upon an 
Biephant, whose trunk consists of a water-s ; and Parvati, or the 
prolific Rarth, is frequently depicted with two attending Elephants, which 
are pouring water from their tranks upon her head. With the same alla- 
sion to the rains, Ganesa is represented under the form of a drepsical man, 
having an Elephant’s bead, the trank of which, in reference to the ferti- 
lization of the ground by means of water, is said to symbolize the instru- 
ment with which clarified butter is poured upon a sacrifice, and viewed 
ns the genius of the soathern Tropic; he is esteemed one of the door-keepers 
or porters of Siva’s palace ; (Ward, vol. 2. p. 10.), wherefore Elephants, 
in various positions, are uaiformly stationed in some situation or other 
at the gates of all Hindeo temples, whether discovered on Java or tlt 
Peninsula of India. The identity of Janus, Ganes, and Capricernus, or 
the 10th Zodiacal sign being thus established, it remains to be explained 
io what way au idolatrous object, which in Europe was symbolized by a 
xmonstrous hierogiyphic, and unnatural combination, compounded of the 
head of a goat, and hinder parte of a dragon, or snake, forming the 
unheard of Chimera, named Capricoraus by the western nations, came to 
be painted and sculptured in India, unde> the widely different, yet not 
Jess deformed and absurd emblem of a man possessing an Elephant’s 
head. This problem, though to all appearance difficult, is ye¢ accompanied 
with much facility in its solution. 


Amongst the remotest nations of antiquity, and as is well known the 
Bevptions, a prominent emblem, employed to symbolise the Sun, was the 
head of an Ox or Bull, surmounted by two converging borns, reprcsenting 
the Lunar crescent; that is a circle and semi-circle eonjoined, and thus 
rendered expressive of the great celestial jaminaries, adoration addressed 
te which entered largely into every system of Idolatry prevailing in the 
world. Now in the Egyptian Zodiac, (see Plate im Maarice’s Anc. Hist. 
of Hind. vol. Ist,) the symbol of the first sign, or vernal equinox, con- 
sisted of a man adorned with the solar emblem, or human body subjoined 
to the head of the mythological Bull, or deity Apis ;+ and sometimes re- 
presented merely by the converging horns, or crescent affixed to the buman 
form. These cornua, as fancy or caprice directed, were occasionally 
seen diverging dowowards, assuming the shape of a convex crescent; and 
this cireumstance, in which originated the idea of a twisted Ram's horn 
being the prototype of the symbol, gave rise to the Lybian God, Jupiter 
Ammon, or Mammon, who is merely a variation of the Solar emblem, com- 
— of the crescent and circle, or head and borns of the celestial 

ull; an archetype, the acouracy of which is supported by the fact of 
Alexander baviug named his favourite horse Bucephalus, or bull-headed, in 
honour, no doabt, of the imaginary deity to whose worship the Ma- 
ecdonian conqueror was devoted. 


Io Sanscrit, one name of the Sun is generally known to be Heri, 
Eri, or Uri, an.appeliation that was equally familiar in the ancient lan- 
guage of Java; for, at present, in Javanese, core is the vocable in common 
wse to signify “ the day,” or “ Suns’ cflulgence of Solar light ;” and 
metta aore, or “‘ eye of the day,” is a customary expression employed to 
alenote the Aun, or gorgeous luminary of heaven arrayed in meridian 
splendour. But the same expression appears also to have been pure 
Coptic or ancient Egyptian, for matta-eare or mattare, was formerly the 
dienomination of a celebrated city in that country, and is still the name of 
a small village near the original spot; and this term was translated by 
the Greeks Heliopolis,” or “* City of the Sun,” the exact meaning retained 
hy the words in Javanese. Now, Heri, appears to have been the name 
bestowed upon the Luman solar emblem appearing in the Zodiaval sign of 
the vernal equinox, for Europeans misled by the Greek teyuination 
aflixed. to the word, forming the compound fer-es or ar-es, and used as 
the appellation of an animal head adorned with convex or twisting horns, 
maturally couverted the firstsign into Aries, ov a Ram, which shape the Jauri- 
Sorm man, or Jupiter Ammon, has since continued to retain in European 
aielipeagtions of the celestial sphere. The second sign of the Zudiae, 
it becomes almost superfluous to meation® bas remained unchanged, exhi- 
hiting its primitive form of the Bull, or Tauri-form Symbol, typilying the 
Aun, The origia of this emblematical representation of Divine Majesty, 





* With their accustomed folly and propensity to idolatrous rites, the same 
euperstition was conveyed by the prieeis into the Popish church, and the festi- 
wai of Jan or Janus, was transferred to St. John; which occars on the 27th of 
December, or a few days posterior to the Sun leaving the Tropic, ‘Lhe Free 
Masons have improved upoa (his metamorphosis. 


+ Of this description, a small and very ancient statne was lately forwarded 
fe the Asialic Society, Lhe image was procured at Benares, 





symbolised in the Solar luminary, there seems little reason to question, was 
connected with the awfuf manifestation of the Cherubim, at the gates of 
Paradise, upon the expulsion of our common progenitor from the abode in 
which he was originally placed by his Creator; and vague traditions res- 
pecting the sameeven's, we likewise canfiot hesitate to belicve, gave oc-_ 
casion to the formation of the fanciful Sacake, or Dragon, which from tise 
immemorial has been imagined to encompass with its vast and voluminous 
folds, the immense circumference of this sublunary globe. The head of 
this Dragon, called Ruahoe by the Hindoos, is placed in North Latitude, and 
the remainder extending to the extremity of its ideal tail, which is named 
Cetu, by the same people, is believed to occupy the Southern Hemisphere 
of the Earth, over which this snake, described under the name of Sesha 
Naga, is imagined to reign as Regent or King. When, therefore, the 
Sun retires towards the South, or lower regions of the globe, he descends 
into the dominions of the Snake; and consequently the natural, and most 
proper emblem tosymbolize the Luminary, at the extremest verge of his 
journey downwards, or upon the Southern tropic, was the Solar emblem, or 
Tauri-form head and cornua attached to the body of the Southern Snake, or 
Sesha Naga ; and hence we find the Serpentine Osiris, an object of peculiar 
adoration to the Egyptians, in the same maoner that Sesha Naga, is io- 
voked, in our days, by the idolatrous devotees of Hindoostan, ‘* Osiris,” 
remarks the erudite Faber, was sometimes typified simply by a Bull;” and 
sometimes depicted under the compoand form of a man with a Bull's 
head, or of a Serpeni furnished either with the head of a Bull or that of 
a Lion, (origin of Par. idolat. Vol. Ist, p. 422) that is, the Solar luminary 
was worshipped under the forms of Taurus, Aries or man with twisted se- 
wicircular borns; and the Sol Lunar emblem, or Tauri-form head, ime- 
cined, in this instance, by the Greeks and Romans, as they had already 
toand a Ram in the sphere, to be a horned Goat joined to the tail of a 
Snake or Dragon, and sometimes imagined to be part of a fish. In other 
words, the Serpentine Osiris is the Zodiacal sign Capricornus, whose 
shape and meaning have furnished ample matter of discordant discussion 
to antiquarians, astronomers, and mythologists, bat which, therefore. com- 
prehends nothing more than a Bull’s head, metomorphosed into a Goat’s , 
atiached to the body of a Snake, or of Sesha Naga, the Regent of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


In Ganes, the very same combination is observable, bat under the 
form of a different animal. In the case of the Hindoo Deity, the tail or 
body of the Snake is affixed to the front of the head of the Ball, in such 
manner as to farnish the trunk of an Elephant, while the Tauri-form horns 
are retained in the lumious crescent which always adorns paintings of this 
enigmatical divinity. But the original mythological idea is discovered in 
the Chaldean (for the Dragon was an object of worship to the Babylonians 
and Egyptians) Hieoroglyhic ; wherefore we are bound to conclude, that a 
western colony, emigrating eastward, discovered an animal, in the Ele~ 
hant, in which they believed, they viewed the combination of the Serpent 
and the Bull, or Serpentine Ociris, naturally taking piece, in the Quadrupes . 
dal body and flexible winding trunk of this colossal creature. Hence are 
we compell.d to infer, in spite of assertions so frequently made to the con- 
trary, that the saperstitious system prevailing in this country, even in its | 
most ancient constitution, is an offshoot from the idolatry that prevailed ° 
in Babylon and Egypt. The ideas delivered above, which so far as my 
own contracted information extends, I belicve to be novel, receive consi- 
derable confirmation from the faet, that in the third sign from Libra in the 
Burman Zodiac, which seems to be more primitive than that in possession 
of the Brahmans, the symbol consists of an Elephant, which here exists ia 
the very place, in which we are to look for Capricornus, the Serpentine 
Osiris of Egypt, and Horned Goat of the Romans, Arabians, modern Hindoos, 
aod Europeans. Thus, in a childish invention, only worthy of the most 
puerile exertion of the intellectual faculties, and unimproved condition of 
the human mind, we discover the mysterious Elephant, which in the bands 
of Brahmans is productive of such wonderful effects, exciting daily ado- 
ration in all ranks and classes of the Hindoo community, and has proved 
a most potent engine in rivetting the chains of supersfition, and paralys- 
ing the energetic abilities of man. In this trivial fable, so absard to 
appearance, when divested of its mysterious appendages, we then pere 
ceive the true signification of Ganes, which seems to be a mere compound, 
but inverted, of se-nag “ the illastrious snake,” as Ganesha seems to be of 
Sesha-nag. The same explanation likewise affords the reason of Indra 
the God of the firmament being mounted on an Elephant, and the image 
of Parvati, or the Earth, exhibiting the same kiad of animals pouring the 
refreshing showers of heaven into her expandiag and fiuitfal bosom; that 
is fertilizing the Giobe with vegetable life, and the happiness of abun- 
dance, shadowed out by Canesa, or the Southern Tauriform Snake, being 
asserted to be the God of plenty, and riches, whence his image is also 
placed over the doors of Merchants and Bankers’ shops. 


Let Christians, from a perusal of these facts, learn to be thankful to 
ao All-Raling Power for the blessings of Revelation, which have opened 
their eyes to the vileness of these gross absurdities, that are still received 
for infallible divine truths by millions of men to whom the light of 
Christianity, the only purifier of the heart, and sure source of intellectual 
endowment, has never been revealed, 


Your ebcdient Servant, 
MANETHO, 


Upper Provinces, 
Jovember 17, 1819, 
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fir, Fraser's Journey to the Sources of the Ganges, 





Notive respecting the Journey to the Sources of the Jumna and the Gan- 


#, by J. B. Fraser, Beg. Communicated by William Fraser Tytler, Esqg.— 
rom the lst Number of the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, published in’ 





June, 1819, 


In the year 1815, Mr James Baillie Fraser explored a portion of that 
pnknown and interesting region, which lies in the bosom ef the Himalaya 
Mountains, and gives birth to severa! of the greatest rivers ia India. 


Mr. Fraser proceeded from Delhi to Nakn, and from thence through 
the districts of Sirmoor, Joobu!, and Bischur, to the Sutledge. Returning 
to the banks of the Jumna, he penetrated to the very sources of that river, 
and viewed it collecting from namerous small streams formed bv the 
melting of the snow. From Jummnatree be crossed the snowy range to 
the Baghirutee, the greatesi and most sacred branch of the Ganges, and, 
following up the course of this river, he reached Gangootree. Mr Fraser’s 
observations made at this spot, beyoad which he found it impracticable 
to penetrate, tend to confirm the prevailing belief of the Hindus, and 
the accounts of the ancient Shasters, that this magnificent river, equally 
an object of-veueration, and a source of fertility, plenty, and opulence to 
Hindostan, rises withia five miles due east of Gangootree ; and that the 
Ganges finds iis origin in a vast bason of snow, confined within the five 
mighty peaks of Roodroo Himala. This mountain, reckoned the loftiest and 
largest of the snowy range in this quarier, and probab'y yielding to none 
in the whole Himalaya range, is supposed to be the throne or residence 
of Mahadeo. It has five priacipal peaks, called Roodroo Himala, Bur- 
sampore, Bissempoore, Oudgurreekanta, and Sooryaronee. These form 
a semicircular hollow of very considerable extent, filled with eternal 
snow; from the gradual dissolution of which, the principal part of the 
stream is gencrated, 

Mr. Fraser’s journal embraces a full accoupt of the very singular 
state of society which is found among the inhabitants of ‘these lofty re- 
gions, who, while ia some particulars, they sink under the level of the 
most barbarous nations hitherto known to us, are in others, particularly 
in the perfection to which they have carried the art of agriculture, not in- 
ferior to the most civilized nations of Europe. 


The Natural History of this new region furnishes to Mr. Fraser an 
ample field of inquiry, and his descriptions of animal and vegetable na- 
ture, are curious and interesting. Acknowledging with regret his own 
imperfect acquaintance wiih the science of Mineralogy, he has, notwith- 
standing, made every exertion to contribute even to this department of 
knowledge, by collecting specimens of ail the different rocks as they oc- 
curred, and marking on the spot their characters, &. These specimens 
have been transmitted to the Geological Society of London. 

The Geographical observations which Mr. Fraser made in the course 
of his journey, are condensed into a separate memoir. These formed a 
leading object of his attention. Uaving carried with him a theodolite, 
perambulator, and other instruments, a survey, as accurate as the nature 
of the country and state of the atmosphere would admit, bas been made 
of this region, hitherto a blank in the Geography of Hindostan. 


Mr, Fraser’s Map, which is laid down on the scale of four miles to an 
inch, is divided iuto tjvo portious. The first extends from the latitude of 
Ha:dwar to that of Seran on the Sutledge, giving a survey, made from 
trigonometrical obzervations, of the districts of Gurwhal, Surmore, Joo- 
bul, Bulsum, Rewaeen, and part of Bisehur, with the course of the 
Suiledge, Jumna, and Baghirutee branch of the Ganges. 


The second portion comprehends the course of the Sutledge north of 
Serao, with that of the Singkechoo or Eekung, the principal branch of 
the Indus. The whole of this portion of the map is laid down on the au- 
thority of native merchants, and the principal points are the situations 
where fairs are heid at different seasons for the purchase of shawl wool, a 
monopoly of which is possessed by the Government of Lodach. 

Itis much to be regretied that Mr. Fraser was not possessed of in- 
struments, for ascertaining the aititude which he reached, in crossing the 
snowy range. The British Camp from which he set out on this expedition, 
afforded neither a barometer nor thermometer. Jadging, however, from his 
ascent above the region of congelation, as estimated by Mr. Culebrooke, 
he gives tolerable data for fixing the highest position he attained, at 
about 17,000 feet. Here the cold in the midaie of July was iniense to the 
most painful degree. Immediate sleep attended every cessation of mo- 
tion; and respiration became so difficult as painfully to oppress and debi- 
litate bis whole party. From this bighest position, Bunderpooch (the 
Jumnatree of Webb and Colebrooke) was distant in a direct iine about 
two and a half miles, and Sommeroo-purbut, another mighty pionacte of 
the range, aboutone mile. Mi. Fraser estimates Banderpoorh, the high- 
est of the two, atahout 4000 feet above his position, thereby assigning to 
it-an elevation less than that of Mr. Colebrooke by about 4000 feet. 


Mr. Fraser found that portion of the Himalaya range jying between 
the Baghirutee and the valley of Nepanl to include the lofiics: peaks; 
the mountains declining in beigbt both to the north-west and south-east; 
and his general opinion is, that the bigbest of the Himalaya mountains 
range from 14,000 to 22,000, or at the utmost 23,000 feet above the level! 
oi the sea. His observauons coincide with those of Mr. Moorcreft, iv 
Seiuling the icea suggested by Hauuilvnit, that a lofiier ridge may yet cxisi 








on the side of Tibet. The Caillas ridge, lying on the north of the Hima- 
laya, as described by Moorcroft and Hearsinz, evidently consists of hills 
of far inferior altitade to those ssen from the Bengal side. 

Twenty-five drawings ona very large scale, executed by Mr. Fraser 
from bis own sketches, taken, and many of them coloured, on the spot, 
accompany the journal: These even, as works of art, possess very distia- 
guished merit: but when we consider them as exhibiting the maguificent 
features of an alpine country ona scale far exceeding any thing known to 
European eyes, and as beanng upon them that air of originality and fi- 
delity, which, in the opinion of the ablest jadges, so eminently charac- 
terizes them, they acquire a bigher character, and must add greatly to the 


. Value of the work. 


Very copious extracts From Myr Frase:’s journal, were lately read at 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and from the high degree of interest 
which they excited we wait with much impatience for the publication ef 
the whole Work. _ ’ 


Excursion ta Chebes in Cappt; 


- —— 


Acecunt of an Excursion to Thebes, and of the Antiquities recently dis- 
covered in that City. Ina Letter from a Scoich Gentleman (1) in Cairo, dated 
Cairo, August 11, 1818.— From the \st Number of the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal dove, published in June, 1319. 








Finding that I was to be detained here for some time, you will not be 
surprised that I andertoo\ an excursion to “ the city of a hundred gates.” 
I considered a sight of its temples, &c. as forming an era in a person’s 
life; and a more favourable opportunity for visiting them, coald not pos- 
sibly occur. As soon as | had ¢eiermined upon the journey, I was favors 
ed by Mr. Salt with letters for several people established near my route- 
and having a Firman from the Pasha, which I afierwards found was quite 
unnecessary, asthe peaswutry are cvery where anxious to serve aod to 
oblige ; a canja, or pleasure-boat, wax procured, which cost as little more 
than a palanguin hire in India. We left Cairo on the 25th June 1818, 
and made very rapid progress, as my time was limited to about forty days: 
The season of the year was particalarly favourable; for, as we left Cairo 
before the Nile commenced rising, and consequently before the current 
was strong, we were able, with the fresh northerly winds whicb prevailed 
to go onata great rate, owing to which, I had act only sufficient time 
to visit almost every thiag of any note as far as Thebes, but was able to 
remain there twelve days. To his other kind attentions, Mr. Salt added’ 
that of letting us have the benefit of one of bia servants to act as an inter- 
preter. We were no sooner onthe Nile, than we felt an agreeable change 
in the climate, from the oppressive heat in the confined streets of Cairo. 
You will easily believe, that having so many objects of novelty and iute- 
rest around os, and so many more in prospect, we were quite elated, aud 
enjoyed ourselves to the utmost. Whea we were tired admiring the banke 
of the Nile, the aumerous villages, the groves of palms, &c. &c. we had a 
reserve in our litde cabin, which contained ample food for the mind, in 
the books Mr. Salt had kiadly lent us ; aud when we wanted a supply of 
a more substantial natere, we had only to stop at any of the villages, where 
we had, every morniog, iarge draughts of new milk, bought half a dozem 
fowls for sixpeace, and, if we required them, a handred eggs for about 
halfas much. We had no smal! addition to our comforta in bathing, per- 
haps, twice every day, without being disturbed by crocodiles ; which, as 
far as I can learn, instead of being ever on the watch to devour, are the 
most harmless timid creatures that exist. Om the 28th, we passed the 
Coptic Convent of the Pulley, standing upon a very high perpendicular 


‘rock, which in many places bangs over the Nile in the most pictaresque 


manner. Althoagh we were sailing pretty fast at thé time, some poor 
follows belonging to the convent, who appeared to be quite of an amphi- 
bious nature, swam od to us, and kept hapving by the boat, supplicating 
for charity, until we gave thom a few piasters. 

On the 29th we stopped to visit the catacombs of Benihassan. Thése 
are huge chambers cut in the rock ; but for what purpose they were in- 
tended, is, 1 believe, quite ancertain. The largest of them which we 
entered was from thirty to forty feetlong, and about twenty feet high, 
wiih a small recess at the farther end, where three statues had formerly 
stood, It is supported by four large fluted columns, without either base 
or capital. One of these is broken, leaving about eight feet of the shaft 
hauging feom the roof. The roof and walls are covered with hieroglyphics 
and paiated seulptures, the colours still remaining. Three bours after 
leavieg Benihassan, we reached the village of Sheik Abadi, where wo 
landed to see the remains of the ancient Antinoé. We were gratified 
with the sicht of some fine Corinthian columns of granite: The other 
ruins are large mounds of broken bricks and pottery; and this is all that 
remains of a famous Roman city, upon which, if we judge from the 
quantity of granite that has been used, the greatest jabour and expence 
have been bestowed: and the tempie of Dende:a, built probably more 
inan a thoasand years before, is still perfect, About eigtt in the rame 
evening we arrived at the village of Radam, and wentto the house of 
Mr. B. (2) an Englishman, who bas engaged in a concern with the Pasha, 
and had undertakeo to refine Egyptian sugar, and to distil rum from the 
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molasses obtained in the process; Ele has completely succeeded. The 
sugaris equalio any loaf-sugar we see io Kurope; and the rum is so 
excellent, that all the great Turks are forgetting the soberand salutary 
precepts of the Koran. 

We had here a most agreeable surprise in meeting with Mr. B. (3) 
who went to India with me last year. He leftthe ship by which he had 
retarned from Iadia at Koseir, crossed the desert at Kené, and, after vi- 
siting the wonders about Thebes, was now on his way to Cairo. 


On the morning of the ist of Jaly, we passed Monfaloot, a pretty 
town, contaisiag a number of white-washed mosques and minarets. In 
the alternoon we stopped at Siout, where we received a visit from Dr. 
M. towhom we had an introdaction. He invited us most pressingly 
to pass a day with him, which, in our anxiety to get to Thebes, we were 
obliged to decline. On the 2d, we stopped at the village of Gaivé, where 
there was formerly a temple, but now only one column remains erect ; 
others appear to have been lately taken down by the Arabs, for the sake 
of the metal clamps with which the stones were joined. Large masses 
of stones lie near the pillars, which probably formed the roofs. Norden 
mentioas the whole temple as standing in bis time. On the Sth, we 
reached Dendera, and set out early in the morning, mounted on dookeys, 
to visit the Temple, having a pleasant heur’s ride through groves of date 
trees. 

I find I can give you but a feeble description of the temples in gene- 
ral. The accounts even of Denonani Hamilton are far from enabling 
one to form a just idea of them; and, indeed, no description is capable 
of doing this without entering into a minute detail of their plans, dimen- 
sions, variety of sculpture, style and painting, that would, from its very 
length, probably prove, if not fatiguing, at least tedious and prolix. Nor 
have these authors succeeded mach better in the prints which accompany 
their works. With the exception of two or three representations of 
temples given in the French national work, no engravings have yet ap- 
peared from which a true idea can be formed of their grandeur. 


The first appearance of the temple at Dendera, surrounded as it is 
with mounds of ruins of av Arab town, is very unfavourable; but, per- 
haps, this serves to increase the surprise and admiration, which are ex- 
cited by a nearer approach. It is nearly inits original state. It is cer- 
tainly the most periect, and perhaps the most beautiful, of all the temples, 
and justly deserves the preference which has been given it by Denon. 
The tigures, and even the smallest hieroglyphics, with which its walls, 
rools, and pillars, are completely covered, are all in rclief; and it is incon- 
ecivable with what precision and elegance they are executed, and what 
xichoess of effectthey produce. Ali travellers have justly remarked the 
striking contrast between the simplicity in the outlines and plans of the 
temples, and the miauteness and variety of their ornaments. it is more 
observable in this than in any of the rest; for the outline of the temple 
of Dendera, although beautiful, is so extremely simple, that it may be 
expressed on paper by afew straight lines. The state of perfection in 
which it still remains, increases the regret one feels at the barbarous spirit 
which has defaced many of the human figures. The greatest injury has 
been done to the beautiful heads of Isis, forming the capitals of the massy 

illars in the great portico, all of which have been more or lees defaced 

y the chisel. This was done by the primitive Christians, who 
used,one of the chambers as a church ; and who, it appears, had industri- 
ously attempted to deface all the human heads; but finding, probably, 
that it was rather a laborious undertaking, they fortunately bad recourse 
to an easier and more harmless method of satisfying their prejudives, and 
contented themselves with plastering all the walls, pillars, and roofs, with 
w thick crust of clay, a great part of which remains in tho interstices of the 
sculptures. 

Nothing more than the sight of the temple of Dendera is required to 
eonvince one of the great injustice done to Egyptian architecture and 
sculpture, by comparing it with that of India. The style and character 
of their figures form a complete contrast to the grossness and vulgarity of 
those met with in any picce of Hiadoo sculpture. A reference to Mrs. 
Grabaw’s etchings, in her Letters on Hindoo Mythology, will explain the 
kind of figures Iallade to. The etchings in themselves are indeed wretch- 
©! bat no allowances which can be made will in the least degree alter the 
coatrast. The very large collection of stataes, which Mr. Sait is about to 
acad tothe British Maseum, will lead to a better and more correct opi- 
pion of Egyptian sculpture, than has hitherto been entertained. 

On the 7th, we arrived late in the evening at Thebes; and in the follow- 
jag morning we got up very early to ride to the valley of Biban-ul-Moluc, 
where Mr. B, (4) resides. Wereached it before sunrise; you will of 
course imagine that we had a very cool ride, and will perhaps be inclined 
to doubt my veracity, when I tell you, that the thermometer then stood at 
202", in the royal residence of Mr. B., (5) the entrance toa tomb of ove 
of the ancient kings, -and that it bad reached about 15 degress higher at 
noon. This is, as you may well think it ought to be, by far the warmest 
wpot about Thebes, being in a very narrow part of the valley, where the 
yocks are very high on all sides. Thie bot-house was chosen by Mr. 
B. (6) on account of its vicinity to the splendid tomb lately discovered, 
in making representations of which, he and Mr. B. (7) are now employ- 
ed. In the entrance to the tomb it is quite cool enough; and, as they re- 








main there a great part of the day, they suffer but little from the heat of 
the valley. Avo acquaintance is very soon formed in sach a place as that; 
Mr. B. and myself soon became very great friends. The three first days 
were occupied ia making a complete round of the antiquities on both sides 
of the river. We met every morning in one or other of the temples, as 
concerted the evening before, and employed the whele day io drawing 
and finishing two or three rough sketches ; for these temples are extremely 
tedious objects to pat apon paper, when the views arc taken near, where 
all the figures and other ornamental parts are discernible. We had our 
breakfast and dinner brought to us, and in the evening we returned, he 
to his tomb, and IJ to my boat. 


Iv our daily excursions, we were always attended by some of the nae 
tives of Goornoo, inhabitants of the innumerabie excavations in the rocks. 
Their character seems to be completely changed since the days of Pocock 
and Norden, and even since Denon’s time. They appeare! to us to be the 
most obliging and attached set of people that exist. Mr. H. whom I took 
with meas “compagnon de voyage,” and who preferred rambliag about 
with them in search of little figures, and ofher antiques, to taking plans 
or drawing of temples, became quite a familiar acquantance, aud explor- 
ed many of their dwellings. Besides the family, consisting of-themselves 
donkey, cow, and an assemblage of dogs, they keepin their dwellings 
a small stock of poultry, all which is easily maintained from the cultiva- 
tion of a small piece of ground; but their principal stock in trade is 
what they find in the least known tombs and mummy-pits, small idols of 
pottery and wood, sculptured pieces of stone, mummios of avimals, small 
stone statucs, wooden figures of dogs, foxes, and birds, and above all, 
a papyrus, which is a little fortune to the lucky finder. All these are 
carefully preserved till they mect with travellers, who eagerly purchase 
them. Mr. H. has gota very large collection of these curiosities, which 
nearly over-loaded the boat; and I have myself got, if not a queen, at 
least a lady of very high rank, in the shape of a mummy, as she is very 
highly ornamented, witb fine painted figures, on the double case which 
encloses her. I have also some mummies of dogs, foxes, &c. &c. 


The tombs of the kings engrossed much of my attention. The ac 
counts which have been given of them by Mr. Hamilton are very correct. 
One of the first which we entered contained, in a very small chamber of 
the entrance, Mr. Bruce’s famous harpers. Of these Mr. Salt has 
made a coloured drawing, which though a perfect fae simile, is as 
different from the coloured engraving of the French national work, 
as theirs is from Mr. Bruce’s representation. The work mentions this 
view as having been coloured on the spot by the artists; and states, 
that as their time would not admit the other coloured drawings to 
be completed in the same manner, they were afierwards coloured 
and finished in a style analogous to this: But, as in this drawing 
they have actually put black for white, and changed other colours, some 
idea may be formed of the accuracy of the rest. Yet they have posted 
poor Bruce for his errors. Over the harper is written, probably by ene 
of the same artists, “ Bruce est un menteur.” A tomb mnch superior to 
any of the others, and totally diferent in plan, discovered within these 
few months by Mr. Belzoni, is likely to make some noise in England, 
This gentleman is employed in taking models, in plaster of Paiis, of all 
the figares, and a youag painter is tracing the whole upon paper, for the 
purpose of having au Egyptian tomb represented in Loadon, It will be 
attended with an enormous expence, and I think its uliimate success is 
doubtful. The planis singular. A long descending passage, beautiful- 
ly sculptared and painted, isterminated by a deep well, to prevent far- 
ther progress. This arrested Mr. B. only for a short time, and seemed 
but to make bim more anxious to proceed. With great labour he got the 
well filled up, and passed on toa large chamber, supported by several 
square columns, all painted in the most brilliant manner. This led to 
several others. After wandering about, admiring every thing, aud look- 
ing in vain for the sarcopbagas, he came to a broad descending flight of 
stepa, in descending which, he found himself in a second story below, 
consisting of more chambers than that above, and equally beautiful in 
scuipture and painting. Jo the farthest chamber, which was unfinished, 
stood an alabaster sarcophagus, perfectly transparent, covered with 
hieroglyphics. This tomb, like ail the others, is cutin the solid rock ; it 
surpasses them ailin size, and in beauty of colouring, the freshness of 
whichis the same as if newly finished. One of the chambers, which has 
no large figures, but is entirely covered with small! bieroglyphics, looks 
like an elegant modern room, newly and richly papered. The roofs are 
all blue, with little stare, which has a very fine effect; and the sides are 
painted upon aground of the purest white. Lady B, (8) who hasbeen 
iravelling in this country with ber busband and family, gave perhaps, the 
best description of them when she said, “they were like elegant draw- 
ing-rooms, newly finished and painted, and ready to receive the furni- 
tare.” The sarcophagus contained nothing, but is quite perfect, except 
the lid, which is broken in many pieces. Whether it ever received the 
body for which it had been destined, and which may have since been dis- 
turbed, it is difficult to determine: the broken state of the lid seems to 
imply thatithas. The mouth of the tomb was completely concealed with 
broken stones aad chips of rock, found iu the excavations, and large 
mounds of which are seen in all parts of the valley. The sarcopbagua 
chamber was strewed over with liltle wooden idojs, with bieroglyphics oa 





&) Mr. Briggs, (4) Dir. Belaonj, (5) Ms, Belzoni, (*) Mr. Belzoni. (7) Mr, Bankes 








(8) The Countess of Belmore, 
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them: These, when collected together, formed alarge heap several feet 
aquare. After visiting a great many of the tombs, we descended some 
mummy-pits. One of these had three small chambers near the entrance, 
on the walls of which were fine representations in painting. of musicians 
and dancers. The mummies were contained in a chamber below, in which 
they were heaped up nearly half way to the roof. 


From the mammy-pits we went to the temples, and began with what 
$s calied “The Memnonium.” This has a very picturesque appearance at 
a distance, presenting long files of pillars, and forming several insulated 
besiege, but it is neither so perfect nor in such a fine style of sculpture, 
as ‘that at Dendera. Io their plan of this temple, the French give part of 
one wing as standing which does not exist, and leave out, on the other 
side, a whole range of pillars. 1 chose this temple as the best calculated 
for affording good views, and employed myself several days in making 
sketches-of it, taken at six or eight differgnt points of view, which give 
the whole temple complete, while the views are sufficiently varied to make 
them all interesting. The colossal statue, which has been called that of 
Memon, and is a very interesting object, is formed of two immense mas- 
ses of franite, which compose the seat and figare. The head is lying 
“ face up,” instead of down, as Denon says, but so much spoiled, that the 
features are not discernible. This, like every other monument here, might 
still have been perfect, bad it not been intentionally destroyed. 


On our way from this to Medinet-Aboo, we passed the two colossal 
statues on the plain, one of which has so many Greek and Roman ipscrip- 
tions on it, in testimony of the aathor’s having heard the voice of Memnon. 
This statue appears te bave been broken and built up again, as the back 
is formed of several stones, instead of being in one piece, like the others. 
We then successively visited the temples Medinet-Aboo, Laxor, and Can- 
nar. Of these it would be tedious to enter into any description. I took 
a sketch of the beautiful entrance to the first, which, I think, has been 
given only by Norden, and in a very poor style, as he bad but little time, 
and many difficulties to combat. One, also, of a part of a great court 
and gateway in the interior—and two views of Luxor from the river—but 
I am afraid to begin with Cannar, as the interior of it is a complete forest 
of pillars, and as one canuot form any an idea of the plan of it till after 
long examination. It appears to be a series of temples within temples; 
and, although the most laborious destruction has beca employed against 
it, still what has been destroyed forms but a very trifling part of the whole: 
and it has the great advantage, as a ruin, of standing by itself, and 
amidst its own fragments, without having its chambers half choked up 
with the ruins of a church or village, as at Dendera, or iis courts occupi- 
ed by an Arab town, as at the temples of Luxor and Medinet-Aboo. 
There are also two other temples remaining at Thebes, on the wesicrn 
side of the river; and, besides these, the foundatious aud ruins of ‘hree 
others have been very lately discovered by Mr. Salt, in the excavations 
which be has been carrying on. In digging wear ihe temple of Carnac, 
be and the French ex-consal Drovetti, { vad about thirty statues, con- 
sistiag of sphinxes, female figares wit) iiou’s heads aul several sitting 
and standing human figares, ali of them more thin six or eight feet 
and mostly of granite; a great many of them quite perfect, and some of 
them admirably sculptured. They were ail foun in one place, where, no 
doubt, they had been concealed, as they were built over with unbaked 
bricks, which were again covered with soil. On the werstern side, also, 
Mr. Salt has found a great many valuable autiquilies, principally fine 
statues, among which there is another head similar to that which was sent 
home last year. Mr. Belzoni, wheu in Nubia, a few months ago, opened 
a temple at Ipsambool, which he describes as being the largest excava- 
tion either in that country or in Egypt, conteining fourteen large cham- 
bers, and an immense large hal!, with eight colossa! siatucs, thirty feet 
high, and four others in the sanctuary, all perfect. The walls were cover- 
ed with hieroglyphics, and the colours in high preservation. 


You will easily imagine how highly pleased I was with this little tour, 
which occupied, most agreeably and usefully, about forty days, which I 
must otherwise have spent either at Cairo, or on board the sbip in the har- 
bour of Suez, 


— 








fit, and Firs. Lacp's Concert, 


We omitted to state among our Notices of yesterday, that Mr. and Mrs: 
Lacy’s Taino Concent will be held TO-MORROW EVENING, at the 
usual hour. We may addhere, that the Selection of Pieces for the occasion 
as caleulated to give general satisfaction, and thai there is reason to expect @ 
very brilliant Audience, and an Evening of superior pleasure. 





Anniversary of St, Andrew: 


It is requested that those Gentlemen who are Subscribers to the above, will 
make application to Mr. Gunter, at the Town Hall, where the Tickets are ready 
Jor delwery, and those Gentlemen who may wish to subscribe will be pleased to 
send thew names for insertion, as the Book will close TO-MORROW, the 29h 
dastant, a 12 o’Clock, = 
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Literarp and-Scientifie Fntelligenre, 


Professor Mohs.—Professor Mohs, the successor to Werner, has coms 
menced his public labours at the mining school of Freyberg. He teaches 
the method of Werner, and also his own new and highly important views 
in regard to crystallography. 

La Place.—The celebrated La Place has just published some import 
ant geological inferences ‘in regard to the formation of the earth. He seems 
now inclined to the Neptaniau system, although formerly rather a Pluto- 
nist. This change of creed in geology is not uncommon; for one day we 
find naturalists yigorously supporting the absurdities of the Neptunian 
system, aud the next as keenly embarked in a defence of all the visionary 
fancies of the Plutonists. 


New Fire Theory of the Earth.—The Italian geologist Breislac, a 
great volcapist and active investigator of volcanic countries, has jast 
pablished a work on geology. in which he proposes anew igneous theory 
of the earth, and rejects the fire system of Hatton as absard. 


New Minerals.—Fhe number of well ascertained mineralspecies is in- 
considerable. Very lately a considerable addition has been made to the 
list of vague species. Of this description are the following : spak, kollyrit, 
copper indigo, allophane, skordite. stilpnosiderite, hauyne, konite.—Old 
minerals have got new names, thus the Andalusite has been re-described 
and named Jamesonite, while new species, as the Allanite of Thompson, 
have been banished from the system. Even the mountain rocks have not 
been allowed to remain at rest, some geologists having redueed them all 
to one extensive species, while oilers bave increased the number of spe< 
cies tenfold: 


Chemistry of Minerals—All mountain rocks are more’ or tess com- 
pound, and hence are not fit subjeets for regalat chemical analysis. Yet 
in defiance of this, chemists are daily favouring the world with the results 
of their chemical examiuation of the rocks of different districts—we have 
analyses of granite, white stone, porphyry, &c.!!!' Other chemists ‘are 
more laudably employed in analysing simple minerals, bat to these a hint 
may be useful. The analysis of one variety of a mineral species will not 
afford os a distinct and accurate conception of its chemical composition, 
This can be obtained only by a regular analysis of all the principal varie- 
ties of the species. These mode of investigating minerals has never been 
followed, and hence nearly all the information we have in regard to the 
chemical composition of mineral species is unsatisfactary. 


Mineralogical Chemistry.—It may be useful toour readers to know 
those chemists who are at present considered as the principal authorities 
in chemical mineralogy. On the continent, the most eminemt are Vau- 
quelin, Berzelias, Gucholz, and Stromeyer,—Gwmelin, a pupil of Berzeliua, 
Vauquelin, Klaproth, and Rose, promises, from his great kuowledge and 
practical skill, to improve this difficult and important braoch of chemistry. 
In Great Biitain Wollaston stands unrivalled for the accaracy and ele- 
gance of his metheds of analysis. Mextto him ranks Hatchett, who unites 
great ingeauity with neatness and accuracy, Onur active aud distinguish- 
ed couniryman Thomson, bas published many analyses of minerals, whieh 
are executed with his usual address and ingenuity. We look--forward to 
bumerous and important discoveries in chemical.mineralogy, from the 
great chemical laboratory which Thomson has jast established in the eol- 
lege of Glasgow. Murray has principally distinguished himself by his 
analysis of mineral waters. Philips in London, and Holme in Cam- 
bridge, promise importané services to chemical mineralogy. Hope ap- 
peared but once as a chemical mineralogist, and eminently distinguished 
himself by bis paper on, Strontites. Chenevix, an excellent chemieal 
mineralogist, has entirely agandoned the field, 


Dictionary of Mineralogy.--We understand that & dictionary of mi- 
neralogy by a natoralist.of this country, is considerably advauced, and 
will appear next season. This will supply a desideratum im our micera- 
logical literature. 


Mineralogical Map of England.—The great geological map of En- 
gland, by the president ofthe geological society of London will appear 
next month. We trust thata part, at Jeast, of the mineralogical map of 
of Scoiland, will ere long be laid before the public. 

Mr. Adie’s Sympiesometer.—Mr. Adie, of Edinburgh, bas taken ont 
a patent for his new and valuable barometer, to which he has given the 
name of Sympicsometer. The instrament was carried out with the expe- 
dition under Captaia Ross, and was found greatly superior in every res- 
pect to the mereurial barometer. 

New Hygrometer.—Mr. Adic bas also invented a new hygrometer of 
great delicacy, which will form a valuable addition to our stock of me 
teorological instruments. 

New Life Boat.—A new fife boat bas been invented by Lieutenant 
Gardiner, R. N. It supports eightecn men when filled with water, and 
rights itself again spontaneously when overset, even though its mast and 
sail are standing. ¢ 

Shower of Salt Water in Dumfriesshire—Some weeks ago a severe 
shower of salt water, fell inthe Parish of St. Mungo, in Dumfriesshire. 
The day after, when the wiad evaporated the water, the leaves of evere 
reems, and branches of hodges, glistencd wilh crystals of salt, 
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Lord Bpron’s Hebrew Melodies, 


THE WILD GAZEL&SB, 


1 
The Wild Gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may boand, 
And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground ; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless trausport by :— 


If. 


A. step 4s fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witness’d there; 

And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judab’s statelier maids are gone! 


IH. 


More blest each palm that shades ‘hoes plains 


Than Israel's scattered race ; 
For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace: 
Tt cannot quit its place of birth, 
It will not live ia other carth. 


Iv. 


Bat we must wander witheringly, 
In other lands to die; 
And where our fathers’ ashes be, 
Our own may never lie: 
Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne. 





MY SOUL IS DARK, 


I 


My soul is dark—Oh! quickly siring 
The harp I yet can brook to hear; 
And let thy gentle fingers fing 
Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear, 
If in this heart a hope be dear, 
Tbat sound shail charm it forth again; 
If in these eyes there lark a tear, 
‘Twill flow, and cease to burn my brain: 


IL 


Bat bid the strain be wild and deep, 
Nor !et thy notes of joy be first: 
I tell thee, ‘minstrel, I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart wil! barat; 
For it hath been by sorrow nurat, 
And ach’d io sleepless silence long; 
And now ’tis doom’d to know the worst, 
And break at once—or yield as 





4 SAW THEE WEBP. 
t. 
4 saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue; 
And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew : 
3 saw thee smile—the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine; 
It could not mateh the living rays 
That Gil’d that glance of thine. 


iu, 


As clouds from yonder sun seceixe 
A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart; 

‘Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
Phat lightens o’er the boart. 








re Ee 





ik 





THY DAYS ARE DONE, 
1, 


Why days are done, thy fame begun; 
Thy country’s strains reoord 

The triumphs of her chosen Son, 
The slaughters of his sword! 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 
The freedom he restored! 


Il. 


Thongh thou art fall’n, while we are free 
Thou shalt not taste of death! 

The generous blood that flowed from thee 
Disdain’d to sink beneath: 


Within our veins its currents be, > 
Thy spirit on-our breath! 
IIT. 


Thy name, our charging hosts along, 
Shall be the battle-wuod ! 

Thy fall, the theme of choral song 
Fiom virgin voices poured! 

To weep would do thy glory wrong; 
Thou shalt not be deplored. 





IT IS THE HOUR. 


Tt is the hour when from the boughs 
The nizhtingale’s high note is heard; 
It is the hour when fovers’ vows 
Seem swect in every whispered word; 
And gentle wiads and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear. 


Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
Aud in the sky the starg are niet; 

And on the wave is deeper biue, 

And on the leaf a browner bae; 

And in the Heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

That follows the decline of day 

As twilight melts beucath the moon eway. 





SAUL. 
I. 


Thou whose spet! can raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet’s form appear. 
Samuel, raise thy buried head! 
King, bebold the phantom seer !” 


Earth yawn’d; he ctood the centre of a cloud: 
Light changed ‘its hee, retiring from bis shroud. 
Death stood ail glassy in bis fixed eye; 

His hand was withered, and his veins were dry! 
His foot, in bony whiteness, glittered there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare: 

From lips that moved not and unbreathing frame, 
Like cavern’d winds, the hollow accents came, 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 

At once, and blasted by the thunderstroke. 


It 


“ Why is my sleep disquieted? 

Who is he that calls the dead? 

Js it thou, Oh King? Behold 
Bloodless are these limbs, and colds; 


Such are mine: and such shall bs 
Thine, to-morrow, when with me: 
Ere the coming day is done, 

Such shalt thou be, such thy son, 


Fare thee well, but for a day; 
Thea we #nix our monidering clay, 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low, 
Pierced by shafte of many a bow; 
And the falebion by thy side, 

To thy heart, thy hand shall guide: 
Crownless, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and siie, the house of Saul!” 


Printed @ the Union Press, in Garstin's Buildings, near the Bankshall and the Exchange, 
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